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History On the 27th, an army of 45,000 French and Germans, | cavalry fell back, in trot, so quickly, that the infantry 

‘ well appointed, and in high spirits, with its three cavalry | were nearly rode over by them. His Catholic Majesty 





divisions divided between the centre and the two wings, 


We have been favoured with the following original appeared before this almost impregnable position, of which 
translation by a literary foreigner, now residing in Man- only a part of its left, crowning the various heights, was 


chester; the same gentleman to whom we were indebted 
forthe paper on Spanish Literature, which appeared in 
the Kaleidoscope of the 9th instant. The battle of Tala- 
vera has been fully described by Englishmen; but a nar- 
rative of that important event from the pen of a foreigner, 
can hardly fail to be interesting to the British public.— 
Eait. Kal. 


BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 
AN ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE, FROM 
THE GERMAN. 
—i— 

The next day, while the army, now united, was ad- 
vaticing towards Talavera, the English General (Sherbrook) 
abandoned the position’of La Galegas, on the left bank 
of the Alberche, which he had occupied the day before 
with two brigades of British infantry and a brigade of 
cavalry, in order to keep tp the communication with the 
Spanish army, which had now again retired, and with 
the flank corps of Wilson, and he fell back into line. In 
his place General M‘Kenzie was thrown forward with a 
division of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, on the woody 





heights in rear of the Alberche, which run parallel with | Spanish‘army. Their troops, 


the Sierra of Escalona, to cover a ford and the left wing. 
This, consisting wholly of British troops, was formed in 
two lines; one was placed on the plain, the other, which 
wes the chief support of the whole position, es échellon, 
under General Hill, on a considerable height, which a 
deep glen separated from the chain of mountains extending 
above the Alberche. Brigadier General Alexander Camp- 
bell occupied the centre with a division of British infantry, 
supported by General Cotton’s brigade of dragoons, and 
a strong detachment of Spanish cavalry. These were 
placed on a hill commanding the country, which gently 
slopes towards the rear, and on the left extends to a long 
valley, which is inclosed on the opposite side by a per- 
pendicular range of rocks. On the right of the centre, 
the Spanish army rested on the town of Talavera, which 
wés strongly occupied: it was also drawn up in two lines, 
and covered hy numerous cannon and by some regiments 
of infantry, formed on the high road, to protect the bridge 
over the Alberche. This position extending perpendicu- 
larly from the river, and on every side defended by a power- 
fal artillery, had a front of about three-quarters of a league. 
Wellesley could not have chosen a better position between 
the Tagus, Tietar, and the Albcrche. Where the time 
did not allow of throwing up intrenchments, sufficient 
protection .was afforded by the natural state of the ground, 
which is divided by ditches, and covered by olive plan- 
tations and vineyards, as well as by banks three or four 
feet high. It is besides inclosed on the north and west 
by the rapid Tietar, on the right bank of which the lofty 
chain of mountains extends from Gredos towards Portu- 
gel; on the south by the Tagus, and on the east by the 
Alberche, and it consequently forms a kind of island, 
remarkable in a military point of view. 


visible; a wood of olives concealed the centre and the 
right. A decisive ‘battle was to be expected, as during 
this war greater masses of disciplined troops had not yet 
been opposed to each other. The division of La Pesse, sup- 
ported by the corps of Victor, formed in close column, began 
the action at two o’clock in the afternoon, by an attack 
on the English advance guard, under General M‘*Kenzie. 
Though exposed to a tremendous fire of the enemy, they 
Waded, en masse, through the Alberche, at a ford, and 
rushed with impetuosity on the opposite heights on its 
right. These were soon ascended,. and the British put to 
flight with the loss of 1,200 men. The 8lst and 87th 
regiments suffered severely, and the rapid advance of 
General Payne with four cavalry regiments alone restored 
order, and saved the enemy’s advance guard from com- 
plete destruction. It fell back on the second line of the 
left wing, partly in rear of the Guards, and partly in rear 
of the German Legion. 

In order“to follow up these great advantages, the whole 
of the infantry of the corps of Victor moved forward, under 
the cover of a most violent re against this wing, 
and at'the same time a division of our cavalry; supported 
by the German division, attempted an attack on: the 
f ss, thfewh forward towards the 
Alberche, were soon driven fn, but’ the isin body kept 
its ground, being protected by the almost in 


himself is said to have followed this honowrable move- 
ment. 

The 28th commenced with a heavy cannonade along 
the whole line, and at six o'clock Victor. renewed the 
attack on the position of General Hill with two divisions 
of infantry. Without pausing they moved through the 
valley, and with desperate impetuosity charged up the nar- 
row ridge which inclosed it. The dreadful and destructive 
volleys of small arms, which the enemy poured on the 
French, could not check their course, and already their 
efforts appeared crowned with success, when fresh British 
columns suddenly appeared. Hill put himself undauntedly 
at the head of his brave men, and by a furious charge of 
bayonets drove the French down the slope. Each side 
sustained considerable loss, and it must have been particu- 
larly painful to the British, that this honourable defence 
was purchased by the loss of a number of gallant officers. 
Hill himself was wounded. After Victor's corps had 
been driven out of the valley, and had re-formed on the 
heights, opposite to the Spanish division of General Basse 
Court, 3,000 strong, which had moved forward in the 
meantime, two brigades of British cavalry advanced into 
the valley, supported by the Duke of Albequerque’s 
division of Spanish horse, in order more effectually to 
repulse a fourth attempt, should that take place. 

_ During these evente on our right wing, the fourth corps, 
after having placed some weak detachments to observe the 
enemy's right wing, which, in ite natural intrenchments, 
was almost unattainable, advanced in two lines against the 






















obstacles of the terrain. Victor's columns of infantry | centre, commanded by General Campbell. The German 
were at first more successful. One of them, consisting of | division in the first moved to the right, towards the olive 
three regiments, advanced on the ‘left of the English | wood, to drive out the enemy, who threatened the com- 
position, through the valley, and then stormed with equal | munication with Victor's left flank. Our reserve was also 
boldness and rapidity the heights defended by General | drawn up, so as to be able to afford support, wherever 
Hill. On both sides the contest was maintained during a Our army was formed either in close colamns 
considerable time with the same furyand exertion, although | or in squares; the infantry in front and the cavalry in the 
the victory inclined to the French. But they could not | rear, in order to penetrate the enemy’s lines, which, as 
retain that which they had so gallantly won; for on the | yet, had so steadily withstood the partial attacks, and by 
same evening, towards nine o'clock, the enemy ‘come | one powerful effort either to destroy them, or at least to 
menced a fresh attack with a vast superiority. Victor, | force them from their strong position. At two o'clock in 
seeing the importance of this point, and determined to | the afternoon the contest began with a heavy cannonade, 
possess it, however great might be the sacrifice, advanced | and in less than half an hour the whole French army 
again at one in the morning with considerable masses, | moved forward to make a general attack. The regiments 
It was, however, in vain. His exertions were effectually | of Holland and Baden’ were in line, in the centre of the 
checked by the bayonets of the steady British, and the | German division; the regiment of Hesse and the batta- 
assailants, notwithstanding their boldness, were driven | lion of Frankfort on the left; and that of Nassau on the 
back on their support, with great loss. right, in squares, with ten pieces of cannon between the 
Immediately after the failure of the attack on the | intervals, and our light battalion thrown forward 
enemy’s right wing, the remainder of the fourth corps, | the line in extended order. We soon came in sight of the 
with the Royal Guards and the reserves, arrived on the | enemy in the wood, covered by intrenchments. He re- 
right-bank of the Alberche. They halted in the plain, at | ceived us steadily, with his light troops in advance. His 
the distance of cannon shot from Talavera, where the | position: formed a concave angle, which was unknown to 
close columns of brigades chiefly formed squares, their | our leaders; consequently, our right flank was perfectly 
front, by inclining to the righ: of the corps of Victor, | exposed,—besides, his superiority was very great. Our 
being perfectly exposed to the enemy's cavalry. A few | skirmishers commenced firing, advancing under n constant 
hundyed paces before the Germans was placed a division | fire, against that of the enemy; but though at first suc. 
of French cavalry, and our light battalion was still further | cessful, they were driven back quickly by a superior force 
advanced. In this position midnight passed without any | on the division, which received orders to charge with 
attack on either side. At one, however, the enemy com. bayonets the division of Campbell, which was roady to re- 
menced 90 sharp a fire of musketry that this body of ceive them. The regiment of Nassau broke up its square, 
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which was useless, on account of the ground being inter- 
sected by trees, ditches, and intrenchments, and forming 
lines, advanced to the sound of martial music; while the 
light troops, headed by the Nassau General Schiffer, again 
moved forward: Baden and Holland did the same. The 
fire kept up on both sides was astonishingly violent and 
destructive. Holland, a regiment which on other occa- 
sions had so much distinguished itself, when within 
eighty paces of the enemy, first fell back, torn to pieces 
by the dreadful fire. It, however, rallied at the entrance 
of the wood, and mindful of its duty, was preparing agaia 
to advance, when circumstances no longer permitted it, or 
at least rendered it unadvisable. Baden, regardless of this 
retreat, continued the attack with singular boldness and 
resolution, climbed over the walls of one vineyard after 
the other, and nothing withstood its impetuosity, although 
death raged dreadfully in its ranks. The men were 
knocked down by balls, and by the broken off branches of 
trees, The ensign who carried the colours of the second 
battalion lay dying on the ground; that of the first, 
though innumerable balls fell near him, bravely grasped 
the shattered banner, which was twice torn from him by a 
cannonshot. The horses of the field officers and adjutant 
fell dead, and the colonel himself, when mounting his 
second horse, sunk to the ground, struck by a grapeshot. 
Thus destruction surrounded our brave fellows, when, to 
augment the horrors of their situation, a column of British 
grenadiers appeared on their right flank, in the space 
abandoned by Holland, and an equally considerable body 
of cavalry on their left, which was the more exposed to 
the angular position of the enemy, as the regiment of 
Hesse and the battalion of Frankfort had remained in the 
rear, by order of General Leval, as a support to this wing, 
Thus entangled, the regiment of Baden was obliged 
quickly to retreat, having sustaived a loss of three officers 
and ninety-eight men killed, and of eight officers and 
two hundred and fifty wen wounded. 


On this point, the regiment of Nassau and the light bat- 
talion now alone stood under fire, with its left flank turned, 
and on all sides surrounded by the enemy’s skirmishers. 
While its brave Colonel Kruse, who never lost his presence 
of mind, forced back the enemy with the bayonet, General 
Schiiffer hastened to the regiments of Hesse and Frankfort, 
in the hope of finding General Leyal,. and of representing 
to hin the danger of our situation. As he, was not present, 
he took upon himself the responsiblity of ordering these 
regiments to quit their grounds and to advance against 
the enemy. Upon this, Kruse fuimediately formed close 
columns of attack, and charged with the bayonet the 45th 
British regiment, which threatened his left flank on their 
closing. The English Colonel was killed by Sergeant 
Straus, the Lieutenant-Colonel taken prisoner by Licut.- 
Colonel Meder, and after a contest during a considerable 
time, not only with the bayonet, but with the butt end of 
the musket, the whole 45th regiment was forced to lay 
down its arms. In the meantime, the pressure of the 
British, who were victorious on all other points, increased, 
and Nassau wes unable to defend itself, and to guard its 
prisoners; it abandoned, therefore, the greater part of 
them, and fell back in close order into the line formed by 
the remainder of the German division, where it brought 
back five officers and fifty-six men prisoners: its loss was 
153 killed and wounded ; among the former, two captains; 
that of the light battalion was six officers and 129 men. 
The total loss of the German division, which was not 
above 3500 strong, including the men attached to the 
guns, consisted of 900 men, one howitzer, two guns, 
ond two ammunition waggons, which, with the severely 
wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

After the failure of this attack, the German division 
remained in line within cannon shot of the enemy, while 
the other division of the fourth corps, consisting of the 
2sth; sed, 88th, and 75th French regiments of the line, 
advanced “to renew the attack: with a resolution peculiar 
to veterans, they forced through the olive-wood, and drove 
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the enemy back on his position. Now teok place ade-| Darkness at length put bounds to the ‘bloody work 
structive cannonade, and a fire of small arms, which was | The army, particularly the right wing, was perfectly worn 


scarcely in any battle heavier, or better directed : but, 
pgainst the truly brilliant valour of the French troops, the 
British maintained themselves with a perseverance and 
intrepidity which were as great as unexpected ; even 
French impetuosity yielded to their heroical coolness; 
and, after a furious contest, this division was driven back 
out of the blood-stained wood, with the loss of eight pieces 
of cannon, and ofall its ammunition waggons. The 28th 
and 75th regiments were nearly annihilated. 

Sebastiani now led on himself these brave troops, and 
threw himself with unexampled fury on the left of the 
British centre, commanded by General Sherbrook. ‘ But 
here, also, his exertions were not crowned with better suc- 
cess) The British coolly waited for him in their advan- 
tageous position, then saluted him with a most effectual 
fire of musketry and grape shot, and afterwards rushed 
with the bayonet on the advancing close columns. Per- 
haps there never was a more dreadful contest; perhaps 
there never was one conducted with more order, notwith- 
standing all the fury of the combatants. At length the 
efforts of the brave French, whose conduct was above all 
panegyric, began to fail; they were forced to give way to 
superior numbers, and to retire with enormous loss, closely 
pursued by the British, on our reserves. These now had 
to sustain an attack, namely, by the British guards, who, 
however, being mostly intoxicated, paid dearly for their 
boldness, and probably would have been completely de- 
stroyed, had they not been supported by the rapid advance 
of an English battalion, and by the cavalry of General 
Cotton, who covered their retreat into line. In the mean- 
time Victor had made every exertion that human strength 
could effect : supported by a powerful cavalry, and covered 
by his skirmishers, who pushed forward on the heights on 
both flanks, he advanced with the whole of his infantry, 
in masses, through the valley, against the enemy’s left 


wing. His object was to force him on his right, and to |. 


cut him off from his line of retreat‘on the Tagus. He de- 
stroyed or drove every thing that was opposed to him; 
when suddenly the 23d British, and the 1st German Light 
Dragoon regiment, supported by General Fane’s brigade 
of heavy cavalry, rushed forward from an ambuscade, 
while General Hill followed with considerable masses, and 
our skirmishers were driven back by a superior force under 
Bassecour. 

The first of these regiments, after supporting the fire of 
the French columns with singular intrepidity, charged 
between them, and put to flight one of our cavalry regi- 
ments in the rear. This daring manceuvre was attended 
with nearly total annihilation ; but the consequences were 
brilliant. Victor hesitated, and stopped his movements; 
and Hill, taking advantage of the favourable moment, 
impetuously attacked the division of La Pesse, which was, 
the most advanced, and forced it, with the loss of ten 
pieces of cannon, and 2000 killed and wounded, to aban- 
don the field of battle. La Pesse died a few houra.efter- 
wards of the wounds. he received on this occasion. : 

Being defeated on all sides, and induced by the impor. 
tant intelligence that Venegas was advancing with thirty 
thousand men towards Madrid, and had already can- 
nonaded Toledo, the fourth corps, which had-occupied its 
former position, was ordered to retire and to follow the 
reserve, which had already fallen back towards the Al- 
berche; when one aid-de-camp came after the other from 
Victor to stop the retreat. He had observed from the 
heights, of which he still retained possession, movements 
among the enemy which appeared preparatory toa retreat. 
We quickly countermarched, and having formed a closer 
junction with the first corps, took up, before the setting in 
of night, a position within cannon shot of the enemy, but 
without renewing the ‘attack. The first corps, however, 
continued its fire till half-past eight ; it was also returned ; 
but on both sides it was but slightly kept up, the men 
being so much exhausted. 


out. Besides the exertions of the contest, it had been, 
during two days, almost without the necessaries of life; 
nor would they now have had any means of dressing 
them, as their cooking utensils, which the French soldier 
always carries with him even in the field of battle, were 
destroyed by the shots. The severely wounded lay help. 
less, heaped on the dead. In vain they expected friendly, 
or even humane assistance. Those of our army had algo 
reason to dread the blood-thirsty fanaticism of the Spani. 
ards, who had disgraced themselves during the war by 
their studied cruelties towards.their enemies. Here alone 
were these wretches formidable: in the open field they 
showed themselves as cowardly as women, against men 
who were able to use their arms. 

The loss of the French was enormous: it amounted, 
without .exaggeration, to 14,000 or 15,000 killed and 
wounded, including upwards of 300 officers, 25 pieces of 
cannon, and a great number of ammunition waggons, 
Except the severely wounded, few prisoners fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Their loss also, notwithstanding 
their advantageous situation, was not inconsiderable, 
Wellesley reported that of the British army to amountto 
5367 killed, wounded, and missing: among these were 
5 Generals, and 233 other officers. The Spaniards had 


lost 1200 men. This report appears to be scarcely equal 


to the truth, especially as they really did retire in the 
night to another position beyond Talavera. 














Antiquities. 


LETTERS FROM FRANCE AND ITALY. 
a 
(From the Morning Herald.) 


HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII; 


“* Whose stately cities in the dark abrupt 
Swallow’d at once, or vile in rubbish laid, 
A nest for serpents; from the red abyss 
New hills, explosive, thrown; the Lucrine Lake 
A reedy pool; and all to Cume’s point 
The sea recovering his usurp’d domain, 
And pour'd triumphant o’er the buried dome.” 





The discovery of Herculaneum in 1713, and of Pompeii 
in 1753, excited the greatest interest throughout Europe. 
No instances had occurred of large cities, containing # 
many works of art, having been buried for so thany cent: 
ries, and at last brought to light, with all their temple, 
statues, paintings, houses, shops, household furniture, and 
utensils, in such a state .6f preservation. Pompeii, in: 
deed, has no equal : it at the foot of Mount Vesuvins, 
about 15 miles south-east of Naples, in that rich plain 
where Hannibal remained for years after the battle of 
Canne, and wasted the strength of his army in luxury aod 
ease. It.is a walled town, about three or four miles in cit- 
cumference; and, with the exception of some temples, the 
amphitheatre, theatres, tombs, and a few houses, is all 
built of brick. During the eruption of Vesuvius, in the 
year 97 of the Christian era (the greatest on record) the 
mountain, for several days, continued sending forth 
quantities of ashes and light stones, which fell in showers 
on the surrounding plain, and buried Pompeii. Thé c- 
vering is, at an average, about twelve feet deep. In some 
places it is much greater, in others not more than a #* 
feet; but it appears to have been so complete that nots 
vestige of the city was left. Houses were built aboveit; 
vines were planted in the new soil; roads were made; and 
Pompeii lay forgotten and neglected till about 70 year 

0, when accident brought it to light. It is only aste 
nishing that it had not been discovered sooner, as the 
vering, in some places, is eo slight that the roots of the 
vines have penetrated a considerable way into the build 
ings below. A great part of it is now excavated, and exhi 
bits a most interesting sight, not only to the antiquarian and 
curious, but to every man who has read or heard of the Ro- 
mans. On approaching it from Naples nothing is seen but 
a high moun "formed of the rubbish collected from theit- 
terior of the city. On entering by a narrow cut 





through this mound, the great road which led to 
and a long street of tombs, continued to the walls of tt 
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rst attract attention. The street is paved with 

“4 = with five angles, most of them between two 
soit three feet in omer The tombs > = - ze 
ble. Somesppear old; some are as and white 
ps when the commen left them ; and others are only half 
finished. Most of then: have emblems or figures carved on 
them, and but few haveinscriptions. The principal house 
in this street belonged to Diomedes. His tomb is opposite 
to it, with this inscription, in Roman capitals, ** Diomedes 
]. mbi et suis.”? (Erected by Diomedes for himself and 
family.) Another near it has a most appropriate device fur a 
tomb, A vessel.is.represented entering the harbour, with 
the sailors on the varie, furling the sails. The voyage of life 
was over; the frail bark had reached ‘* the safe and quiet 
harbour of death, at all times ready to receive us from the 
stormy ocean of human life.” Urns, containing the ashes 
of the dead, are placed in niches, in small square cells, 
at the:back of the monuments. They are all of earthen- 
ware, and verysmall. The house of Diomedes is in a\won- 
derful state of preservation. The paintings on some parts 
of the ceiling, and the ceiling itself, are as fresh and entire 
as they could have been 1700 years ago. There is a gar- 
den.at the back of the house, with a wine cellar beneath it. 
The cellar is in the form of a funnel, about eight feet wide, 
yanning round: the inside of the garden wall. It contained 
a great number of wine jars, which are filled with ashes, 
apparently coloured by the wine. These jars.aye of earthen- 
ware, about three feet long, and of the width of a chim- 
ney-can at the.middle, narrower at the bottom and mouth, 
and with two handles at the neck. They were ranged 
inst the wall. In this cellar 17 human skeletons were 
found one of them had akey in its hand. Whether they 
had fled to this place for safety, or to riot in drunkenness, 
like shipwrecked sajlors, is uncertain. It is probable, 
however, that most of the inhabitants had time to escape 
from the city, though many of them, no doubt, were suf- 
focated by. the ashes in their flight. Pliny is supposed to 
heve died in this manner. When the eruption was at its 
beight, he sailed from the port of Misenum, on the oppo- 
site side of the bay, for the purpose of examining it more 
narrowly. The inhabitants were fleeing in boats in all 
directions. He, however, proceeded, with two servants to- 
wards Pompeii, but soon found the sulphur and ashes so 
insufferable, that he was forced to return. On his way 
back he.was overtaken by a violent shower of ashes and 


two or three inches deep... There are but few houses that 
appear to have been inhabited by the wealthy, and even 
these are small and incommodious. There isa large court 
in the interior, (commonly with a fountain in the middle,) 
and the entrance to the rooms. from this court serve both 
for doors and windows. All the houses are without roofs. 
In some of them which have not been cleared gut, jars, 
pots, and other family utensils, are seen just appearing 
above the ashes, in the same position in which they had 
been left by the proprietors seventeen centuries ago. The 
forum, which is of an oblong shape, and of great size, is 
now completely excavated, and has on all sides public 
buildings of consjderable magnificence. It is needless to 
describe them, as, with the exception of the hemiplens and 
those which have inscriptions, the purposes for which 
they were erected are not known. The last public build- 
ing discovered. in. the forum is very extensive. [ asked one 
of the workmen the name of it. The only reply was a 
— of the shoulders, a grimace, and a scream, the usual 
signals which a Neapolitan gives of inability to answer a 
question. On the question being repeated, he said he 
could not tell, as those wiser than himself had not/been 
able to agree on a name for it. The amphitheatre is at a 
considerable distance from the forum. ‘The interior is very 
noble, the seats are almost entire, and constructed of large 
stones of a yellowish white. Those allotted to the Prefect 
and Tribunes have inscriptions on them to-that effect. 
It could contain 35,000 tators. The view from the 
upper seats, and the reflection to which it naturally gives 
rise, are certainly unequalled ; on the one side is the beau- 
tiful bay, on the other the rich plain, with Vesuyius on 
the left, and the bold range of high mountains on the 
right—the spectator looks down on the arena, on the 
empty seats where s0 many thousands had assembled in 
joy and gladness, and on the town, now as still and quiet 
as the ashes of those that had inhabited it. Not morethan 
a fourth of the town is yet excavated. It is extremely 
— however, that ‘most of the principal buildin 
iave been discovered, as these were commonly built in the 
neighbourhood of the'forum. Lupines, wheat, vines, and 
fruit-trees, are now growing in great luxuriance only a few 
feet above the houses. 

Herculaneum was destroyed, not like Pompeii, by ashes, 
but by lava and pumice stones. Little, however, is to be 
» Yiplent shaves of fae “0 —_ as the olen town of Portici ate imme- 

i which deprived him of life. His body was | diately above it; and after any excavation een com. 
fant pate Sa an INot more, perhaps, than twenty. | pleted, it was found necessary to fill up the cavities. It 
five or thirty skeletons, at most, have been found. It is | lies about fifty.feet below ground. By torch light we ex- 
astonishing that a greater number has not been preserved, | amined the theatre, which is almost the only part of the 
as there can be no Foubt, taking into account the number | town left open. Great numbers of pillats were lying on 
of sick, aged, and infirm persons, that could not make | the ground, others were half overturned, and some broken 
their escape, together with those confined in prison, that a | through the rhiddle—all imbedded in lava. The most va- 

reat many must have perished. In one of the prisons a | luable and best-preserved remains of antiquity were found 
skeleton was found with chains at the. hands and feet. | here, and are now to be seen in the museum at Naples. 
The bones of all these victims, on ae ' exposed to the | They consist of statues, paintings, instruments of art, 
air, it is stated, soon crumbled to dust, which is.extremely | MSS, kitchen utensils, &c. Great numbers of MSS. are 
probable, as none of them are to be seen in the Museum | piled up in one of the rooms of the museum: they re- 
at Naples, where all the relics are preserved. Leaving | semible pieces of charcoal, about afoot long, and four or 
the street of the tombs we entered the city by the ancient | tive inches in diameter. I saw part of one of them un- 
gate. It is hardly possible to imagine any scene that can | rolled—a work of Philodemus. The Greek (the On ae 
excite such interest, or-80 ‘Many melancholy reflections— | part are in Greek) was well’ written and pretty legible, but 
the silence of death pervades-the place. ith the excep- | they are so fragile, and so like cobwebs, that it ts probable 
tion of a few statues and frescoes, which have been re- |no complete work can ever be obtained from them. Dif- 
wioved, every thing is left in its original state. Houses, | ferent rooms in the museum are quite filled with objects of 
4 wells, mills, ovens, shops—all re-| art and household utensils found at’Herculaneum and 

main. nearly.as. they, were in the time of the aricient Ro- | Pompeii. A great number of musical instruments, ba- 
mans. The streets are narrow, with a foot-path on each } lances, weights and measures, pans, glass phials, mirrors 
side raised about a foot. ©The houses are in general small, | of polished steel, lamps innumerable, door hinges, locks, 
and of one'story. In the shops there appears ta have been | ropes, bread, wheat, ‘beans, and many other articles, too 
o partition between the door and the window. Many of | numerous to mention, are exhibited to view. Most of the 
the shops at .N: bave exactly the same.appearance. I | household utensils are very elegant, made of brass, and 
do not recollect, in any one instance, to have seen ‘a chim- | plated in the inside. One room is set apart for paintings, 
ney, and believe there are ‘not more than two or‘threé | statues, and articles of curious workmanship, not fit for 
houses that have stairs. The rooms are generally adorned | the light. They show that the men, and particularly the 
With paintings, representing flayers, irds, .or beasts. | women, had very different notions of modesty and delicacy 
The sék and \the goat seem to have been favourites, | to those of the present day. In all the collection I saw 
Thecolours are of a bright red, blue, or yellow. On some | only two small knives, and not one fork. Are we'to infer 
of the houses and shops the names of the owners are in- | from this, that these masters of the world, with their greasy 
J t togas,' and ‘unacquainted with the use of linen, were 
ually barbarous in their mede of aint and fed them- 
sens without the aid of knives and forks? It isnot at all 
unlikely. Cesar and Cicero would not have been thought 

| men of, refined manners in modern times. Perhaps it 
may be asserted, without contradiction, that the English 
of the ‘present day are more cleanly and civilized than 
any of the nations of the world who have left any traces 
‘bebind them. ‘There is a curious wihe cup in the shape 
| Of a boy, kept at Portici, which the keeper shows only 
| to-men. Jtis not probable; however, that the anciente 
were 60 scru . It has surprised some, that so 
many works should bave been found at ‘Herculaneum, 























































scribed in red paint on a ground of white, which had been 
used to efface Soule previous inscription. A cock and ser- 
ent are the common ‘signs for apothecaries. Bake- 
leone contain small -hand-mills for finting the wheat, 
jars.for.the.flour, and ovens exactly like those of the 
present day. Above one of the dvens is a symbol ofthe 
same kind with those which are‘so commdn oh the temple 
at Nismes, with this inscription “beneath. itz-‘* JZi¢, 
habitat felicitas.” At the angle where two.streets, mee 
there is copimonly a well with a trough pe to.it, an 
when the streets are not passable for carts carriages, 
there are two large stones placed to prevent theirentrance. 
The tracks of the cart wheels are in some of the strects 








7 
which was destroyed by fire, and but few at Pompeii. It | : 
may, however, be easily accounted for. The covering of hal 
the latter place, robably, was not sufficient to keep out ’ | 
the external air. That of the former was chiefly composed ie 
of lava, and so thick and hard that nothing could pene- ined 
trate it. In no part of Italy does nature appear to have : 
been so active in destroying the works of man, and chang- 
ing the surface of the ground, as in this delightful spot. 
There can be no doubt that within these two thousand 
years, hills and lakes have been destroyed, and others 
formed. We know of one hill which has been created in if 
modern times (Monte Nuovo ;) and the Lucrine Lake, ? 
which formed such an excellent harbour in the time of 
Cesar, is now reduced to a shallow pool. The large lake | 
ot Agnano is not mentioned by any ancient writer ; and 
Astroni, a mountain close by it, has evidently been half 
destroyed by a volcano. The top of the mountain has j 
sunk, and the interior is now filled with water and wood. | } 





There is a continual commotion below the surface of the 
earth, which, on occasion of a thunder-storm or hurricane, 
excites in the minds of the inhabitants the most serious 
apprehensions. Mount Vesuvius itself has evidently been 
torn asunder by some tremendous convulsion of nature, 
and may one day be converted, like Astroni, into a retreat 
for fowls and wild boars. The Lake of Avernus, so often 
mentioned by the ancients, has evidently been formed in 
the bosom of a volcanic mountain. Herice the sulphureous 
and putrid vapours which ascended from it, ‘prevented 
wild fowl from frequenting it, and oktained it the name of 
Avernus. ‘his is now no longer the case. Water fowl 
frequent it, as well as the other lakes in the neighbour- 
hood. Monte Nuovo, or the New Mountain, about four 
hundred feet high, suddenly appeared in the middle of 
the Lucrine Lake during the eruptivns which occurred in 
1538. The Grotto del Cane, so celebrated for its effect on 
dogs, probably emits the same deadly ~—— which for- 
merly Tesued tom Avernus. All these places are tothe 
west of Naples, and. close to the Bay of Bui, about eight 
miles from the city. 

‘* Nullus in orbe sinus Baiis pralucet amegnis,” 

This famous watering place, ao celebrated and trequented 
by the ancient Romans, is now adreary wilderness, With 
the exception of $ ogspol on ohe side of the bay, and a 
small village on the other, there is’ scarcely a house to be 
seén. Baiz itself consists of ‘only a few’housess' but the 
remains of temples, theatres, and palaces, prove how popu- 
lous it must have: been. during the reigns.of the, Emperors. 
The shore is covered with their ruins. Close to the pro- 
montory of Misenum, so fatal to the trumpeter of Acneas, _ 
is a small laké which communicates. with the sea, and is 
pointed out as the Styx of-the ancients, The boy who 
accompanied us as guide, said with great gravity, that a 
man of the name of Charon had formerly ferried many 
thousand over it to the Elysian fields, Qn seeing a boat 
drawn up on the sliore, I inquired if that was Charon’s 
boat. He replied — Non, Signor, lungo teittpo fa che e 
morto”"—(No, Sir, he died long ago.) Where Cume 
stood, nothing now is to be seen but vines and trees grow- 

















‘ing on the ruins of the houses, A beautiful walnut tree 


adorns the arena of the amphitheatre, and shrubs and 
plants cover the space so n —— by ‘wondering 
spectators. The hesom,of, destruction has passed, over the 
pies. A few solitary houses, inhabited by ignorant, 
superstitious, and half-naked peasants, are scattered along 
the shore; but like the glimmerings of light which render 
darkness visible, they only call to mind the varied and 
animated scene which this delightful retreat must have 
exhibited, when peopled by the masters of the world, 


** An almost total desolation sits, 

A dreary stillness, sadderiing o’er the coast 
Where, when soft suné and tepid wintérs rose, 
Rejoicing crowds inhaled the balm of peace, 
Where citied hill to hill reflected blaze,” 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courter.] rt 
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Poetry. 





TO THE RAINBOW. 


—_- 

Fair arch of promise! as resplendant thrown 
Athwart the heavens in peerless lustre bright, 
Pity’s sweet messenger to mortal sight 

Jn loveliness revealed all, all thine own; 

What aspirations, and what thoughts are thine !— 
Again the ocean, circumscribed no more, 

Pours its wild deluge o’er th’ affrighted shore: 

Again the dove, on embassy divine, 

Speeds on light wing, if haply she may spy 
One emerald spot whereon her foot to rest, 

One leafy bower wherein to weave her nest; 
And lo! the olive blossoms to the sky !— 
Oh! ever thine the glorious heavens to span 

And whisper ‘* Mercy reconciled to man!” 

Liverpool. G. 








SONG. 


We copy the following (unpublished) touching little 
ballad from the album of a friend, where it was written 
by its author, Mr. Thomas Pringle, a few days before he 
left the new colony at the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. P. 
was the editor of the first volume of Blackwood's Maga- 
zinc, as well as the three first volumes of Constable’s new 
series of the Scot's Magazine. He is also author of a 
volume of poems, entitled ** The Autumnal Excursion.” 
The sketch of the new settlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, about to be published by Mr. Murray, is said to be 
also from his pen.—Literary Gazette. 


Old Border Air—‘' My good Lord John.” 


Oar native land, our native vale, 
A long and last adieu ! 

Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Cheviot mountains blue ! 


Farewell ye hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renown'd in song; 
Farewell] ye blithesome braes and meads, 
Our hearts have lov'd ao long. 
Farewell ye broomy elfin knowes 
Where thyme and harebells grow ; 
Farewell ye hoary haunted howes 
O’erhung with birk and sloe. 


The battle mound, the Border Tower 
That Scotia's annals tel); 

The martyr’s grave, the lover’s bower, 
Toeach, to all, farewell! 

Home of our hearts !—our father’s home— 
Land of the brave and free! 

The sall Is flapping on the foam 
That bears us far from thee! 


We seek a wild and distant shore 
Beyond the Atlantic main; 

We leave thee to return no more, 
Nor view thy cliffs again! 

But may dishonour blight our fame, 
And quench our household fires, 

When we, or ours, forget thy name, 
Green island of our sires. 

Our native land, our native vale, 
Along, a last adieu ;— 

Farewell to bonny Teviotdale. 
And Scotiand’s mountains blue. 
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Nos patriam fugimus.—V irgil. 


Ah! when o’er our regions, forsaken, 

Shall the day-spring of liberty waken ? 

And when rous’d to vengeance, shall freedom once more 
Lead her hosts to the fields, where they ——— before ? 

Then her far-scatter’d children shall rally, 

From plain, and from mountain, and valley ! 
And the tyrant shall quail :—for the combat again, 
Proud we of fame, shalt thou plume thee, and men 

Shall tell how undaunted thou fliest, 

Where the smoke of the battle rolls highest ! 


Though our legions are scatter'd and broken, 

In exile or chains, and the token 
Of subjection is stamp'd on the brow, and our brave 
And our noblest have known the mean lot of the slave, 

Midst scenes which the sun never lighted, 

Where the pride of the spring but falls blighted ; 
Thou hast warriors oe left, and the sword in their hand 
a when war-cry is heard o’er the land ; 

ey shall tread the old fields of their glory, 

Which again shall be famous in story. 


Shall the yoke of the stranger and foeman 
Be stretch’d o’er the neck of the Roman ? 
Ye who vanquish’d a world, shades of heroes long dead, 
Say, was it for this that ye battled and bled ? 
Ye who struck down the old Carthaginian ? 
But we'll bow to no tyrant’s dominion. 
Arise, sons of Italy !—on, and strike home ! 
For vengeance is ready, and glory’s to come, 
And yet shall th’ oppressor lie lowly, 
For our cause is the just and the holy. 


Here glory, and freedom, and science, 

First *d in their sacred alliance, 
When the lights and lost arts of the Greeks of past time, 
Rose in splendour anew, in as lovely a clime, 

When learning her laurels replanted, 

And regain’d all the honours she vaunted. 
But the Austrian hath wither’d our pride, and our foes 
Insultingly tread where our mightiest arose ; 

But though and nations may perish, 

Not so the high thoughts that they cherish. 


Sons of Rome, a new era draws nigher, * 
And the hope of the bondsman beats higher. 
Lo! Greece hath rekindled from heaven the high: flame 
That glow’d in her heroes, and led them to fame! 
And Freepom! the J.usian hath nam’d it, 
And the wide western world hath proclaim’d it. 
A land your sires knew not beyond the far sea, 
Hath told that yon sun was but made for the free. 
the night of the slave it hath broken, 
And through Europe it yet shall be spoken. 
Liverpool, Jan. 17, 1827. . HWS 
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ITALY. Correspondence. 
Nos patria fines, et dulcia linquimus arva; SELF-GENERATING GAS-LAMP. 


—— 
TO THE EHDITOR. 5 

Sin,—In your Kaleidoscope of the 9th instant I ob. 
served an engraving of a self-generating gas-lamp. | 
beg to inform you, for the information of: your scientific 
readers, that about ten months ago, I conceived the same 
idea, and Messrs. Turton, Buchannan and Co., of this 
town, constructed an experimental lamp for me, to try how 
far the scheme was practicable, which is in no way diffe. 
rent, except in the ornamental part, from the one you have 
given an engraving of. 

Mr. Clegg saw me experimenting with this lamp; and, 
had I considered the plan sufficiently matured, perhaps | 
should then have made it more public. The first process 
of generating gas, before the lamp could be lit, (which | 
effected by applying a small iron heater, made red hot) oc. 
curred to me would be a great objection to the plan, a» 
few persons who have been accustomed to the easy and 
momentary operation of lighting our common gas-lam 
would like to take that trouble ; besides, this part of the 
process requires great nicety, in admitting a proper flow of 
oil, so as not too rapidly to cool the generating vessel, &c. 

To obviate this inconvenience, and, at the same time, to 
make these lamps of general utility, U intended to have so 
constructed them that there should always have remained in 
them, after the light was extinguished, a quantity of gas, 
from one to two cubic feet, according to the number of 
burners to be ae This gas would be always ready 
to supply the lamps, and, of course, to heat the ge- 
nerating vessels, so that they could be always put in ac- 
tion, after the first time of their use, without more trouble 
than is at present necessary to light the common gas-lam 

I designed a dozen or more ornamental lamps on thi 
principle, adapted for almost every purpose for which they 
could be required. In my pillar lamps I intended the 
pillar should have been of such a capacity as to admit of 
pony be 2 the necessary quantity of gas. A re on it 
could be effected by a column of mercury, or an air-tight 
piston, and a valve to be so adjusted as only to open at a 
pressure above what would sustain the gas in the reservoir. 
I should have had made.a lamp on this plan had not 
my avocations utherwise employed my attention; but I 
intend doing so at my earliest convenience, when I will ac. 
quaint you with the result. In the meantime, if any of 
your correspondents should think the plan worth a little 
attention, and bring it toa state of perfection, it would 
afford me much pleasure to see it. Yours, &c. 

FRANCIS HUMPHRYS. 
Liverpool, Jan. 12, 1827. 
OTE 


She Drama. 








TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FUND RAISED FOR 
THE WIDOW INTROVINO AND HER FAMILY. 

In the Kaleidoscope of March last, we called the public 
notice to the deplorable situation of a poor foreigner, 
named Introvino, whose husband, a carver and gilder, 
had recently died, leaving her with a helpless family of 
five children, A few weeks after his death a sixth 
was born; and the state of destitution to which this family 
was reduced was trul yy In consequence of our 
appeal in their behalf, through the Mercury, and of the 
active exertions of some benevolent neighbours of this 
woman, a sum of money was raised:to enable her and her 
family to remove to Italy, their native home; and it is with 
reat leasure we have now to announce, that, owing te the 
iberality of our townsmen, Mrs. Introvino and her whole 
family have been enabled to reach their ultimate destina- 
tion in tolerable health. The letter which communicated 
this information, and which was received last week, con- 
tained the warmest expressions of gratitude to her Liver- 
pool friends for the essential service rendered. 


Tide Table. 


Days. _|BMorn.'Rven. Height.| 


\h. m.'h. m.'ft. in.| 
119 8 |King Charles 1. Martyr 
11 |King Geo. IV. proclaimed. 


11 |Purification of B. V. Mary. 
2 |Blas. Moon's first quarter. 
6 \Sth Sunday after Epi 





Festivals, &e. 











DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
—_—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—Last night I witnessed the début of a Mr. Barton, 
from the Theatre-Royal, Norwich, who (as the playbille 


id | state) is engaged in the room of Mr. Salter, who, for rea- 


sons not sufficiently explained, has seceded from our dra- 


appearance here was Hamlet ; and if applause is the proof 
of merit, Mr. B. is possessed of no inconsiderable share. 
But the reception of an actor, on his first appearance be- 
fore a Manchester audience, is at best but fallacious; and 
he who calculates upon the encouragement he receives in 
the early part of his career, will oft find himself most mi-' 
serably mistaken. I by no means wish to apply this to 


serve the encouragement he met with: in my opinion, the 
gods (for the first time) were right. 

Mr. Barton possesses a good figure; his voice is excel- 
lent, and his conception of the character of Hamlet proves 
him to be a man of taste and reading. He dressed and 
looked the character well, and in some scenes was consi- 
derably above mediocrity, particularly in the early part of 
the play. In the delivery of the soliluquies, Mr. Barton 
completely failed. In the celebrated one of 

** To be, or not to be—that is the question,” 
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matic corps. The character chosen for Mr. Barton’s first _ 


Mr. Barton individually, or insinuate that he did not de- 


his delivery was that of a schoolboy who repeats a set task, 
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fr they did not raise a single note of applause. 


The most obvious defect in Mr. Barton is the action he 
yes Iwish he had noticed somewhat particularly the 
sirice he gives to the players, when in the character of 
Hamlet ; for assuredly Mr. B. stands much in need of the 

tion of using the action to the word. In many 
genes he had a most disagreeable fault of resting his left 
und upon his hip, and extending the right one, so as 
much to resemble 'a teapot—the left arm forming the 
undle, and the right arm the spout. This defect might, 
however, easily be remedied; and I have no doubt but 
Mr. Barton, as he acquires more confidence, will also ac- 


quire a little action. 


As I have now noticed the faults of Mr. Barton, it is 


tut fairthat I should enumerate his excellencies. As I 


gated before, his voice is excellent, and seems well quali- 
fied for the line of characters he has undertaken : his face 
issmall, but highly expressive, he treads the stage well, 


ind, in point of figure, will bear a comparison with any 


tragedian of the day. In many of the scenes of Hamlet, 


t instance, when he is withheld from following the 
host, his performance was very effective, and elicited 


such applause. There is one circumstance, 


hich will militate much against Mr. Barton, unless the 


however, 


was owing to accidental circumstances, and that is, 


his voice towards the end of the play became 


hoarse, so much so, that it was scarcely audible. If this 
of frequent occurrence, it is much to be lamented, as it 


extremely 


ill destroy all the excellencies Mr. Barton is capable of. 


To notice the rest of the performers would be a fruitless 


k, with the exception of Mr. Rees, who really is a good 
mrformer. They are the most miserable set that ever ap- 
ared upon the Manchester boards; and I trust the in- 
bitants of Manchester have too much taste to tolerate 
wh performers as Messrs. J. F. Hunt, Lockwood, 
Powell, &c. who really seem as if they had been made. by 


sture’s journeymen, they imitate humanity 
bly. 


med Ophelia, in but so so style. 
Manchester, Jan. 24, 1827. ' 








WILLIAM TELL, 
A DRAMA. 


so abomi- 


Miss Foote is here for a few nights: last night she per- 


J. H. 


Translated from the German of Frederick Schiller. 


LONDON: PRINTED 1825. 
——— 
(Continued from our last.) 


ACT II.—SCENE II. 
meadow, surrounded with rocks and woods. 
rocks are ladders and steps, by which the 
they arrive, are seen descending. In the 













tow, formed by the reflection 


dere, are gleaming in the moonlight. 
MEIER VON SARNEN, BURKHARDT AM 


Sour others, all armed. 
' MELCHTAL. 

. ™ Perret meee tere a. 
mountain e—follow me, quick ! 
know the little cross, which crowns tnt rock : 
eve reach’d the goal—we are at Rutii. 

WINKELRIED. 


‘ sEWA. 
is quite empty. 
: MEIER, 
None arriv’d! We are 
he first upon the ground—we Unterwaldeners, 
MELCHTAL, 
Ow goes the night ? 


Upon the 
ts, as 
k ground 


aopears the lake, over which, at times, is observed a rain- 
the moon. The view is 

by lofty mountains, and behind them still higher 
ones, covered with snow. The lake, and the white gla- 


MELCHTAL, BAUMGARTEN, WINKELRIED, 


yegens, 


ARNOLD von SEwa, KLAUS VON DER FLUE, 


Hark! 


Speak not of v 


I reach’d ¢ 











Upon the Selisberg. 


It is a wond’rous sig 
Many have liv’d who ne’er have seen the like. 


SEWA. 
Look! now ’tis doubled! There’s a paler one. 
BAUMGARTEN. 
What boat is that which glides so smoothly under ? 


| While they are 


Thro’ every crevice, 
At night [ sheltered 
Myself the host and guest, until 1 stood 
Amidst the dwellings of a social race. 
-—Even to these sequester’d vales had spread 
A rumour of the recent deed of horror, 
And pious reverence receiv'’d 
At every door, where in my wanderings 


BAUMGARTEN. 
The watch has just cried two 


[4 sound of bells in the distance. 
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NT 
yd not that of an actor-who identifies himself with the 
inguage he uses. {n the others he was much in the same 
gain; and the audience in these cases were right again, 


MEIR. 
Be still, and listen! 


AM BUHEL. 


The matin-bell of the lone forest cha; 

Sounds sweetly over from the shore 
VON DER FLUE. 

The air is clear, and bears the sound so far. 


MELCHTAL. 


An easy passage over. 
. oe (pointing to the lake.) 
Ah! see there! 


See you nought yonder ? 


Schwitz. 


Go some, and gather wood, that we may have 


A cheerful fire, when our companions come. 


[ Two peasants go out. 
It is a lovely night! ‘The tranquil lak 
t is a lovely night! e tranquil lake 
Lies like a yea mirror. * 
AM BUHEL. 
They will have 


Yes, indeed! Tis strange! 


MELCATAL. 


A rain-bow in the middle of the night ! 


Tis form’d by the reflection of the moon. 
VON DER FLUE. 


» and seldom known ; 


MELCHTAL. 


MEIER. 


It is the bark of Stauffacher: the brave man 
Makes not his comrades wait. 
Goes with Baumgarten to the, shore. 


The men of Uri 


Are slowest to arrive. 


AM BUHEL. 


_A tedious circuit 

Are they compell’d to travel through the mountains, 

To elude their Bailiff’s vigilant suspicion. 

[ Two peasants ligh 
.. MELCHTAL (on the shore.) ° 

Who goes there ?-—Give the word! . 
STAUFFACHER 


other peasants, all armed. 
ALL (exclaim. ) 
Welcome ! 


MELCHTAL. 


(, beigw 
riends of the land ! 
! [AU advance to meet the new-comers, 


From the boat ascend STAUFFACHER, REDING, Hans 
AUF DER MAUER, JorG 1M Hore, Conrad Hunn, 
Uxricn, the smith, Jost VON WEILER, and three 


grecting, MELCHTAL and STAUFFA- 
CHER come forwards. 
; _.O worthy Stauffacher, I’ve seen 
Him who will never leok upon me more ! 
My trembling hands upon his eyes have laid, 
And as I dwelt upon their darken’d orbs, 
Drunk in the deep and glowing thoughts of vengeance. 
STAUFFACHER. 


ce: not to avenge the past, 


MELCHTAL. 


But to ward off the future, meet we here. 

—But say, how have you sped in Unterwalden ? 
What have you done to advance the common cause ? 
How think the peasantry, and how did you 
Contrive to avoid the snares of treachery ? 


Through the tremendous mountains of Surenne, 
Over wide-spreading fields of desert ice, 
Where only hungry vultures screara around, 

e Alpine pastures, where the herdsmen 
From Engelberg and Uri hail their meeting 
With friendly voice, and feed their herds in common. 
Instead of milk, I slak’d my 


rching thirst 
With the cold water, which er foam 


ing rills, 


é glacier forth. 


rs 
the lonely hut, 


my griefs 





ta fire. 


Awhile I paus’d. I found these worthy souls 
Deeply enrag’d-at such harsh acts of power : 
For as their Alps hourish from year to year 
The se)f-same plants, their rushing streamlets flow 
O’er the same beds, the clouds themselves ‘and winds 
Follow the same unalterable course, 
So have from sire to son their ancient forms 
Descended down unalter’d, nor in truth 
Can they endure to change, or turn aside, 
The old accustom’d even march of life. 
—They gave me their hard hands, and from the wall 
Reach’‘d down their rusty swords, while from their eyes 
Flash’d forth glad consciousness of manly daring, 
As I the names recall’d, which in the mountains 
Are deemed the holiest—yours and Walter Furst's. 
What you thought right they swore to execute; 
They swore to follow you even to the death. 
—Thus journeying on, protected by the rights 
Of sacred hospitality, at length 
I reach’d my native vale, where lie, wide spread, 
The dwellings of my kindred. There I found 
My poor old father, blind and destitute, 
Lying on stranger's straw, and by the alms 
Of generous men supperted. 
STAUFFACHER. 
Merciful Heaven ! 
MELCHTAL. 
I did not we! Not in weak womanish tears 
Quench’d I the strength of my hot-burning anguish ; 
Tn my deep breast, even as a precious treasure, 
I lock’d it up, and only thought of deeds. 
I through every crevice of the mountains, 
No glen so lonely, but [ search’d it through, 
Till even at the very foot arriv’d 
Of mountains covered with eternal snow, 
I sought, and found shealings inhabited, 
And wheresoc’er my venturous steps I push'd, 
I found like hatred of the tyranny. 
For even on these last and desolate bounds 
Of living nature, where the frozen earth 
Refuses ought to yield that succours man, 
The avarice of ‘our Bailiffs seeks for plunder. 
The stinging words I utter’d stirr’d the minds 
Of these bold mountaineers, and all are our’s, 
With their whole heart and soul. 
STAUFFACHER: 
You have done much, 
And done it in short time. 
MELCHTAL. 
I did still more. 
There are two forts which most the t dreads, 
Rossberg and Sarnen ; safe behind their walls 
Of solid rock, the enemy with ease 
Protects himself, and devastates the land. 
With my own eyes I wish’d to examine them : 
I went to Sarnen, and explor’d the castle. 
STAUFFACHER. 
You ventur’d even to the tiger's den! 
Disguis'd in pilgrim’s garb, I went: I 
is’d in pilgrim’s garb, I went: I saw 
The haughty Bailiff revelling at the banquet. 
Judge if I know how to compel my feelings : 
I saw the tyrant—and I slew him not. 
STAUFFACHER. 
Fortune has smil’d indeed upon your boldness. 
’ The rest come forwards. 
But say, who are the friends that follow you ? 
Make me with each respected name acquainted, 


. | That we in generous confidence may meet, 


our hearts. 
MEIER. ' 
In the three lands 
Who knows not you, Sir! Meier of Sarnen I— 
This Struth von Winkelried, my sister’s son. 
STAUFFACHER. 
You name to me names not unknown to fame. 
A Winkelried it was who slew the d ’ 
Beside the Weiler marsh, and left his life 
In the encounter. 


And open 


WINKELRIED. 
Sir! my ancestor. 

MELCHTAL (pointing to two peasants. ) 
These dwell behind the forest, and are peasants 
Who till the abbey lands of Engelberg. 
You will not, surely, scorn these simple men, 
Because they’re bond, and sit not free like us 
On their inberitance: they love the land, 
And are of good report. 
STAUFFACHER. 





Give me your hands, 
Let him who owns no master upon earth 


——————— 
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K his fortune blest ; but honesty STAUPFACHER. STAUFFACHER. 
Pospesd in every station. Not I! To age -belonge-that honour. | The other nations bear a foreign yoke, 
CONRAD HUNN. IM HOFE. They have submitted to the conqueror 


This is Reding, 
Our former Landamman. 
METER. 
I know him very well. 
He is my old opponent in the courts, 
For an inheritance, the claim of both. 
—Reding, before the judges we are foes, 
Here we are friends. 


[Shakes his hand. 
STAUFFACHER, 
’Tis bravely spoken. 
WINKELRIED, 


Hark ! 

At length they come! ‘That is the horn of Uri. 

| Armed men are seen descending the rocks, right 
and left, with dark lanterns. 
AUF DER MAUER. 

Sce! is not that the pious man of God, 

The worthy priest? The dangers of the way 

Deter not him, nor horrors of the night, 

A faithful shepherd watching o’er lis flock. 

BAUMGARTEN. 

Next come the sacristan arid Walter Furst, 

But Tell I see not yet amongst the rest. 

Enter WaLTER Furst, ROSSELMAN, the priest, PE- 
TERMAN, the sacristan, Kuont, the hcadsman, WER- 
NI, the hunter, Ruowi, the fisherman, and five others. 
All assembled, in number three and thirty, come for- 
ward, and form a circle round the fire. 

WALTER FURST. 

And must we, then, upon our native soil, 

And own inheritance, thus covertly 

Steal from our dwellings, and together creep, 

As though we meant to do a deed of anurder ; 

And in the night, whieh over guilt alone, 

And foul conspiracy, that hates the light, 

flings its dark mantle, this our rigbienus cause 

Discuss in secret, which is fair and-spotless, 

As 1s the pure resplendent fount of day ? 

.MELCHTAL, 
Let that pass! What in gloomy night is done, 
Shall freely forth to meet the searching light. 
ROSSELMAN. 

Hear the suggestion now, my friends, which God 

Has put into my heart. We represent 

A general council of the lagd, and stand 

Fora whole eople. Let us then observe 

The ancient ferms, which we in tranguil times 

Are wont to use. If ought irregular 

Appear in this assembly, let necessity 

Plead our excuse: but God is every where, 

Whcre man but seeks the right; and here we etand 

Under his heaven. 

STAUFFACHER. 
Well, let us counsel! then 

According to old usage, and the light 

Of our good cause Our darkness shall Mumine. 

MELCHTAL. 
And tho’ the number be'not fall, the hearts 
Of the whole people, and the best, are présent. 
CONRAD ‘AUNN. 
And if theancient books are'not at hand, 
Yet their contents are written in our hearts. 
ROSSELMAN. 
Well! foray the circle, then, and let the words 
Of rightful power be placed within the'ring. 
AUF DER MAUER. 
And let the Landamman dssume his state, 
The assistants taku’ their station at his side. 
SACRISTAN. 
We are three tribes-‘conven’d! ‘T'e which‘belongs 
The right to give a president to the meeting ? 
MEIER. 
This honour Uri may dispute with Schwitz, 
We Unterwaldeners freely ‘yield it up. 
MELCHTAL. 
We give it up—we are the suppliants, 
Who ask assistance from our stronger friends. 
STAUFFACHER. 
Let Uri take the sword: the eolemn march 
To crown the King-at Rome her banner leads. 
WALTER FURST, 
‘To Schwitz belongs thethonour of the sword ; 
From Schwitz we all may: beest to be-descended. 
ROSSEL MAN, : 
Let me this generous, friendly. quarrel end, 
Schwitz lead in ¢ouneil, Uri in the field. 


WALTER FURST (reaching the eword to. Stanfucher.) 
Take it. 


‘|'Whoso assents to this, bold his hand. 





Uhrich, the sniith, of those’whorlicre are present, 
Counts the most years. 
= ey ep ah 
e'mhan’'is nd brave, 
But not of free condition, and in bcawite 
No bondsnran can be judge. 
STAUPFACHER. 
is ‘Have we net’ here 
Our old Landamman Reding?—Wherefore seek we 
A worthier name ? 
WALTER FURST. 
Let him be president ! 


WU hold up the tight hard. 
REDING (stepping into the midst. ) 
I cannot lay my hand M poe the books, 
Therefore by the eternal stars I swear, 
That I will not forsake the cause of rege? 
[ They-set up two swords before him, and form the cir- 


cle: Sclrwitz is in the centre, Uri on the right, and | w 


— on the left. He stands leaning on his 
sword. 

Now tell me what the great occasion is, 

Which on the lake's inhospitable shore 

Draws the three mountain-ribes to secret counsel, 

In the dark hour of spirits ?—What the purport 

Of the new bond we solemnly contract, 


‘Beneath the stars of heaven ? 


STAUFFACHEE. ( stepping into the circle. ) 
Tis no new bond 
We now contract—"tis but an ancient league, 
Made in our fathers’ times, ‘which we renew. 


'| For tho’, my friends, the mountains and ‘the lake 


Drive us asunder, and each tribe retains 


|| Its separate laws, and separate government, 


Yet are we still one people—one'the stem 
From which we drew our lineage—one the home 
From which we wander’d'forth. 
WINKELRIED. 
Then it is true, 

What in our songs is handéd down—that we 
From a far distant region hither came ! 
Oh! tell as all you know, that we'may make 
The new alliance stronger with the old. 
Hear, then, the tale th at hoary shepherd tell 

ear, then, the at hoary: s tell. 
—Far in the north a mighty nation deelt, 


.| Which from hatd famine suffer’é grievously. 


In this necessity’ the le met , 

In general couttcil, and it wasresolv’d 

That each tenth:man, on whom the lot might fall, 

Should leave the country. , This was done—and forth, 

\Vomen and men, a numerons host, they go 

Sorrowing towards the south, and with the sword 

Battling their way through: Germany, atriv’d 

At this high mountain-chain, then cover'd o’er 

With pathless woods. . Nor from their weary march 
id they repose, yntil in that wild vale. ; 

At length they stood, where now the Muotta flows 

Through verdant meadows. But no trace was there 

Of human footsteps—save that on the shore 


| | Stood a lone but, where sat a: man, and watch’d 


If ought might seek a passage—but the lake 

Ran high with waves, and Was not to be pass’d. 

39 ‘they observ’d the land more closely—saw 

hat it was richly spread with beautiful wood, 
Discover’d lovely streams, an‘ almost thought 

That they.had found again their much-loved home. 
Here they resolv’d to abide, and here they built 

The ancient village Schwitz, and many a day 

Of painful toil endur’d, ere they ‘could clear 

The far-spread forest’s wild entangled roots. 

But when the ground sijffic’d not to contain 

Their growing numbers, on they fore’d their way 
To the black mountain—even to Italy, 

Where, by. etérnal walls of ice conceal’d, 

A different people a a different tanger. 

In Kerpwald then they built the village Stanz. 

And in the valley of the Reus they. built 
The village Altorf. But remem sdill 
Their common origin, from all the t . 
Which since that time have settled in their bounds, 
The Swiss are yet distinguish ’—-know themselves: 
For heart and blood prosiaim: eir lineage ever. 

[Gives his hands, right ond left. 
SUF DER MAVER. 
Yes, truly, are we of one hearts ane blood, 
ALL (jriningyhands.) 


ave dragons poisenous b’ 





| One people, and will act in unison. 


Nay, even within the limits of our land 

Are many to be found, who, strangers born, 
Owe duty to the Tr, and entail 

A heritage of servitude on their children. 

But. we, the genuine race of good old Swiss, 
Have ever known how to maintain our freedom, 
Not unto pritices have we bow’d the knee, 


‘| Freely we sought ptotection of the Empire. 


ROSSELMAN. 
Freely we sought the Emperor’s protection, 
A voluntary Jeague of mutual :succour : 
So isit-snark’d inthe Emperor Frederick’s brief. 
STAUFFACHER. 


| Yes! masterJess is not even the free’st : 


A sovereign héad must be, a judge supreme, 
‘With whom, in case of last extremity, 
The appeal may lie. And, therefore, when this soil 
From the old wilderness our fathers won, 
That honour gave they to the peppeeor, 
ho, of the German and Italian lands, 
Styles himself Lord, and when his service call’d, 
As did the other freemen of the realm, 
Gladly stepp’d forth to meet his foes.in arms: 
For this is the sole duty of the free, 
The country to defend which shelters them. 
MELCHTAL. 
Ought more than this is mark of servitude. 
STAUFFACHER. 
They followed, then arose the cry of war, 
The banner of the Empire, ‘fought its battles, 
And graced the imperial march to Italy, 
The Roman crown upon his brows to, place. 
At home, they free and happy ruled 
By their own laws and customs—no reserve 
Made in the Emperot’s favour, save the right 
Judgment upon‘the lerer to-pronounte ; 
And thereto was ordained a noble Count, 
Who no possessions ‘held within; the: lend. ‘ 
Whenever blood was shed they call’d him forth, 
Under the open heaven, and plain and clear 
Spake he the doom, and without fear ef man. 
here are the traces here that: we are slaves ? 
If any think there! bey now det him speak. 
33 HOFE. 
No! all you say is true—the tyrant’s law, 
The law of force, we never have endur'd, 
STAUFFACHER. 
No! to the Emperor we refus’d obedience, 
When in the church’s favour he attempted 
To strain even the law. “For when our-Alps 
The abbey of Einsiedlen claim’d, which we 
Even since our fathers’ times had freely pastur’d, 
‘An ancient charter brought-the Abbot forth, 
Which the unclaim’d domain conferr’d on-him, 
Making no mention of our name or race. 
Then thus we spake :—** Nought is the charter worth; 
** That which is ours, no Emperor can bestow, 
‘* And if the Empire should refuse us justice, 
‘* Little need we the: Empire in our mountains,” 
So spake our fathers: and shalt we endure 
The shame of thisnew yoke-sfrom foreign - 


ves 


_ | Bear. whet no Emperor has dar’d.toimpose 
:| This soil have ony to ourselves 


By labour of our hands: this ancient.forest, 
Once only the wild haunt of prowling bears, 
Have chang’d into a dwelling fit for man ; 

p ° main from the magh 

esolation through the land, bave.slain ; 

e veil of mist, which an eternal gray 
Hung o'er the wilderness, have tprn aside ; 
Having sprung the eplid: rock, and o’er.the-abyss 


-| Thrown for the traveller a steady bridge ; 
; By the possession of a thousand years 


r now, 
ns, 


e ground is ours—and shall.the stran 
The slave of princes, come to forge us 
- on our ia ppesitanen qe. ue aye ¥ e? 

3 there no. tyrapny this 

14: great.agitation amongst the ga 

Yes! tyrant power hag dimits !. -When the oppr 
No: longer can find justice, when the load 
No longer can be borne—with trusting spirit : 
He springs from earth to heaven, and downward brings 
‘Those rights which hang abeve, inalienable 
And indestructible as are the: stars. 
Nature's primeval law returns again, 
‘Where man stands in hia native etrength alone 


,| Oppos’d to man, and as a last resort, 


hen other means have fail’d, within his hand 
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c’d the sword, ‘Against the arm of power 
ta our dearest treasures.to'defend— 
Our wives, our children, and our native land. 
ALL (clashing their swords, ) 
Our wives, our children, and our native land. 
ROSSELMAN (steps into the ring. ) 
Yet, ere the sword ye grasp, bethink you: well, 
Ye might the Emperor’s kindness yet retain! 
It costs you but award, and. the proud tyrants. 
Who now'so harshly treat you, smile upor. ow 
Seize the proposal, which so.oft before : 
Has courted your acceptance :—leave:the Empire, 
And recognise the power of Austria. 
AUF’ DER MAUER. 
What says the priest ?. We swear to Austria! 
AM BUHEL. 
Hear him not ! 
WINKELRIED. 
*Tis the counsel of a traitor, 
An enemy of the land ! 
REDING. 
Be tranquil, friends ! 
SEWA. 
We, after such affronts, pay Austria homage! 
VON DER FLUE.., 
We yield, at last, to force, what formerly 
We did refuse to kindness ! 
MEIER. 
Then, indeed, 
We were the slaves we merited to be ! 
AUF DER MAUER. 
Let him be put out of the law’s protection, ms 
Who of concession speaks to Austria ! 
Landamman, I do beseech you let this be 
The first law that we pass. 
MELCHTAL. 
So let it be. 
Who of concession speaks to Austria, 
Shall outlaw’d be, forfeit,his rights and honours, 
And no man more receive him at his hearth. 
ALL (lifting up the right hand.) 
We will its —This be law! 
REDING (after a pause. ) 
The law has pass’d. 
ROSSELMAN. 
Now ye are free—ye are so by this law, 
And Konttis shall not extort by force 
What friendly words could not obtain from you. 
JOSTLVON WEILER. 
Let us proceed with business. 
REDING. 
Yet, my friends, 
Has every gentle means been tried? The King 
Knows not, perchance—it cannot be his will— 
The sufferings we endure. Let us at least 
Be certain our complaints have reach’d his ear, 
Ere we unsheath the sword :—for fearful ever, 
Even in the righteous cause, is violence: 
God helps then only, when man helps no longer. 
STAUFFACHER (to Conrad Hunn.) 
Tis now your turn—deliver your report. 
CONRAD HUNN. 
I went to Rheinfield to the Emperor’s court, 
To lay before the throne our grievances, 
And claim the ancient charter of our freedom, 
Which each new king is wont to ratify. 
The envoys there of many atownI found | 
From Suabia, and the countries on the Rhine, 
Who all receiv’d their parchments, and well-pleas'd 
Return’d once more to seek their native land. 
Me, your ambassador, ef gave indeed 
An audience, but dismiss’d with empty comfort. 
“The Emperor had then no time, but would 
“ At a convenient season think about us.” 
And as I slowly from the hall withdrew, 
With steps reluctant, in the gallery _ 
Duke John I saw, weeping, and near him stood 
The noble Lords von Wart and Taegerfeld, 
Who call’d to me, and said, ** Redress yourselves, 
** Expect no longer * pone from the King ! 
‘Has he not robb'd even his brother’s son, 
“ And kept from him his rightful momage? ss 
“The Duke ht him to resign the lands 
“His mother had bequeath’d; he had arriv’d 
“ At years of manhood, and the time was come 


‘ 


“ He well might rule his own estates and people. 
‘What was the answer given ?—Upon his brows 
‘A garland —_— mperor, and observ’d, 
ornament befitting youth.” 
AUF DER MAUER. 
Have ye not heard ? Mercy and justice longer 
Expect not from the Emperor! Help yourselves! 


“ That was 


é REDING. 
There’s-no alternative.—-Now, tlierefore, counsel 
How best we may'accomplish our design. 

“WALTER FURST. ( stepping into.the circle.) 
We wish but to fling off.a hater: joke, 
Our ancient rights, which from our ancestors 
We have deriv’d, préserve inviolate— 
Not after novelty run unbridled. 
To the Emperor rentain what is the Emperor's, 
He whio owes 'setvice, payiit faithfully. ’ 
MEIER. 


I hold my land in fief from Austria. 


WALTER FunRstT. 
To Austria then continue to do homage. 
JOST VON WEILER. 
I to the Lord.of Rappersweil pay dues. 
' _.- WALTER FURST. 
Continue to discharge his lawful claims. 
ROSSELMAN. 
I to the Lady of Zurich service owe. 
y WALTER FURST. 
Give to the convent still the convent’s due. 
STAUFFACHER. 
I hold no fief save from the Empire. 
, WALTER FURST. 
tule Well! 
Let all justice demands, be done—no more. 
The Bailiffs and their followers from the land 
We will expel—break down their fastnesses, 
But—if that: may be—without stain of blood. 
And let the Emperor feel, that urg’d alone 
By hard necessity, we the bonds abjure 
Of dutiful obedience. When he sees 
We quietly remain within our bounds, 
With prudent care he may, perchance, repress 
His swelling anger, for a just respect 
Awakes that people, which, with sword in hand, 
And in the full career of victory, 
Is master of itself. 
REDING. 
Yet let us hear 
How you propose the scheme so boldly plann’d 
To execute. An arm’d and powerful foe 
Will surely not-depart without a struggle. 
: STAUFFACHER. 
They will, when they perceive the land in arms : 
We must surprise them ere they arm themselves. 
MEIER. 
That is fav easier to’be said than done. 
Two formidable castles midst our vales 
Rear their proud towers, ‘aud awe the country round. 
These may prove dangerous, should the wrathful King 
His armies pour on our dévoted soil. 
Rossberg and Sarnen must be first subdu’d, 
Or ere a sword be rais’d in the three lands. 
STAUFFACHER. 
If we delay too long, the foe is warn’d ; 
Too many are there now who share the secret. 


MEIER. 
In all the land there will be found no traitor. 
ROSSELMAN. 
The well intended zeal of friends may harm us. 
WALTER FURST. 
Defer it longer, and the fort in Altorf 
Will be completed, and the foe secure. 
MEIER. 
Tis of yourselves ye think ! 
SACRISTAN. 
Ye are unjust— 
MEIER (impeluously, ) 
We, we unjust! Dares Uri tell us this? 
REDING. 
Be calm—JI charge you by your oaths. 
MEIER. 
: If Schwitz 
With Uri join, we must perforce be silent. 
REDING, 
Before this general council I accuse you, 
That with your hot blood you do break the pam 
Stand we not all in the same cause engag’d 
WINKELRIED. 
Did we defer till the Lord’s Festival 
The attempt, it is the custom on that day, 
That each propeletos to the castle bring 
Some present for the Bailiff. 3o might ten, 
Or twelve pick’d men, assembie unobserv'd 
Within the place; and since the order is, 
That none should enter arm’d, some, sharpen’d spikes 
Might secretly take with them, which to staves 
Could quickly be adjusted : near at hand, 
Conceal’d within the wood, the rest must wait, 





And, when the horn gives note that those within 
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Are happily in possession of the gates, 

Leap from their hiding-place,.and storm the fort, 

Whieh thos, with small resistance, proves our own. 
MELCHTAL. 

Rossberg I undertake myself to scale: 

| A maiden in the place is kind to me, 

‘And small persuasion needs to let me down 

The hempezt ladder for the nightly visit, 

Once, I readily acirit my friends, 


REDING. 
Is,it the will of all it be deferr’d ? 
[ The majority hold up their hands. 
STAUFFACHER. 
The hands are raised of twenty against twelve. 
WALTER FURST. 
When on the appointed day the castles fall, 
Mountain to mountain shall the news proclaim 
With kindling beacons, and the people quick 
In the chief place of every land assembling, 
Rise in a general mass. The Bailiffs then, 
eye we are resolv’d to trifle not, 
Will shun the contest, and accept, believe me, 
Gladly safe conduct for themselves and friends 
Beyond our boundaries. 
STAUFFACHER. 
A heavy stand, 
I fear, will Gesler make. Fenc’d as he is 
By bold determin'd troopers—a fierce band, 
Not without blood will he forsake the field ; 
Nay, even expelled he still is terrible :— 
*Tis hard—’tis almost dangerous to spare him. 
BAUMGARTEN. 
Where danger is, there place me in the breach : 
To Tell I owe my rescu’d life, and now, 
My bonour guarded, and my heart at rest, 
That life would gladly give to save my country. 
REDING. 
The time brings counsel. Wait awile in patience : 
We must leave something to the moment.—See ! 
While we the night consume in solemn counsel, 
Already on the purpling mountain peaks 
The ruddy morn her lofty station takes, 
And heralds in the day. Let us begone, 
Ere the bright sun surprise us! 
WALTER FURST. 
Be not anxious ! 
Darkness withdraws but slowly from these valleys. 
[AU involuntarily take off their hats, and reverently 
watch the dawning of the day. 
ROSSELMAN. 
Yet, by this light, which greets us with its ray 
Long before those, who far beneath us dwell, 
And, slumbering deep, breathe heavily the smoke 
Of noisome cities—let us here repeat 
The oath of this our new confederacy. 
—A faithful band of brothers will we be, 
United still in danger and distress. 
ALL (repeat with three fingers raised. ) 
A faithful band of brothers will we be, 
United still in danger and distress. 
ROSSELMAN. 
We will live free as did our fathers—swear 
Rather to die than live in slavery. 
ALL. 
We will live free as did our fathers—swear 
Rather to die than live in slavery. 
ROSSELMAN. 
In the great God we put our trust—und swear 
Never to tremble at the power of man. 
ALL, 
In the great God we put our trust—and swear 
Never to tremble at the power of man. 
| They all embrace one another. 
STAUFFACHER. 
Each one now quictly pursue the mp 
That leads to friends and kindred. _ Let the herdsman 
Winter his herds in peace, and silently 
Labour to gain associates to the cause. 
What we have still to endure must be endur’d ! 
And let the long account of tyranny 
Run on, till one great day discharge at once 
The public debt and private. His just rage 
Must each strive to subdue, and for the whole 
His vengeance epare, for to the common cause 
No less than robbery is it, should but one 
In his own private wrongs forget his friends. 

[As they depart quietly on three different sides, the or- 
chestra plays solemu music, and the stage, remaining 
some time open, presents the spectacle of the sun rising 
above the snow-mountains. , 





(To be continued.) 
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HORRIBLE STORY. 
The following singular narrative is published as true in 
the French papers of the 16th instant. 
Paris, January 16. 
A letter from Granada contains the following account 
of a most extraordinary and horrible event, which has 
taken place in that ancient capital of the Moors:—On the 
8th of December last, the feast of the Conception, the 
church appertaining to a convent of nuns at Granada was 
filled as usual with a crowd of the faithful at high mass. 
After the ceremony the crowd dispersed, and the only 
persons who lingered in the church were two cavalry 
officers. They were also in the act of retiring, when a 
nun, who had remained behind the rest of the sisterhood, 
made a sign to the officer, who was following his com- 
rade, that she wished to speak to him. He accordingly 
told his comrade to wait for him outside the church, and 
he returned to speak to the nun, when the following dia- 
logue took place :—‘* You are a man of honour and dis- 
cretion, I presume, Sir ?"—** Yes, Sister, I am both the 
one and the other.”—** Are you willing to render me an 
important service ?"’—=** Yes, Sister.”—=* I will not con- 
ceal from you that the service I require at your hands 
requires not only diseretion, but extraordinary intrepidity ; 
knowing this, you are still willing to render me the ser- 
vice I require of you?”"==** Yes, Sister, I am determined.” 
—‘* Very well, when you hear the cotivent bell strike 
half-past twelve to-night, be at such a gate (particularizing 
the gate;) I shall be at the other side to open it, on your 
knocking twice, and you shall then learn what it is I 
require of you. Will you be faithful to the rendezvous ?” 
—** Yes, Sister, I shall be there.”—‘* Well, I depend 
upon you: adieu !”—They parted, and the officer quitted 
the church. On rejoining bis comrade, he told him what had 
taken place, and asked him if he should keep the appoint- 
nent. The other, on being informed that the nun was about 
thirty, and not ill formed, advieed him to keep the appoint- 
ment, and offered, for fear of accident, to accompany him 
to the gate, at which the nun was to be. Accordingly, at 
the appointed hour, the two officers were at the: gate, 
which, on the concerted signal being given, was opened 
by the nun, The chosen officer entered, and the other 
remained close to the gate, to watch the conclusion of this 
extraordinary adventure. The nun said to the officor who 
had entered—** You are aman of courage and honour, 
and are entitled to my utmost gratitude.” The night 
being very dark, and the passage through which they had 
to go obscure, the nun made him hold a corner of her 
robe, and in this manner conducted him to her cell, where 
there was a lamp burning. She made him sit down, and 
invited him to take a glass of liquor with her, at the same 
time producing two bottles. She filled him a glass out of 
one, and took a little herself of the other. After he had 
emptied his glass, she told him to go to one side of the 
bed, while she placed herself at the other. The officer 
obeyed. The nun then said, ** We are alone—my door 
is fastened—look !”” and at the same moment she pro- 
ceeded to pull down the bed-clothes, and discovered, to 
his great horror and amazement, the dead body of a monk, 
who had been poniarded. The nun then continued— 
** You must take upon your sh@ulders this body, and carry 
it outside the convent; I will light you tothe gate of 
the first court. You must instamély obey, or you are 
a dead man; for, the first motion you make, unless it 
be to take up the body, I shall shoot you through the 
head ;” and, suiting the action to the word, she drew 
a pistol from her bosom, and presented it at him.— 
** | know (added she) that my own life will be the forfeit, 
if you refuse; for, after shooting you, I have another pistol 
for myself.” The officer, secing no other means of escape, 
took up the body on his eboulders, and accompanied by 
the nun, who carried a dark lantern, proceeded to the gate 
by which he had entered, and, on issuing from it, threw 
down his horrible burden at the foot of his comrade, who 
was waiting to laugh with him, st what he supposed was 
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8 pious love intrigue. After recounting to his friend the 
almost incredible adventures in which he had been en- 
gaged, they both resolved to repair instantly to the Cor- 
tegidor, and inform him of the citeumetances. . They had 
scarcely proceeded a hundred ‘paces from the corivent, 
when the officer who had brought out the body suddenly 
complained of the most excruciating and burning pains in 
his stomach ; he-soon after fell upon the pavement,’ and 
in a few moments expired. His friend, beside himself 
with terror, ran with the utmost speed to knock up the 
Corregidor, and inform him of this tissue of horrors. 
Notwithstanding the exertions of the magistrates and the 
police, no discovery bae as yet been made of the female 
demon who. perpetrated this double murder. 
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‘* Ludimus efigiem belt.” —ViDa. 
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SOLUTION TO GAME CXXVI. 


White. Black. 
1. Knight ...D—7X 1. King ......A—7 
2. Queen ...B—7X 2. King ......B=7 
8. Bishop ...E—4X 8. King ......A—7 
4. Castle,.....C—7X 4 King ......A—6 
5. Pawn......B—5X ‘ 





5. King ......2-—5 





6. Bishop ...D—3sX 6. King ......B—4 
9. Castle......C-—4X 7. King .. ig va 
8 Pawn..... 8. King ..... 

9. Castle......C—7X 9. Pawn ....0..Beed 


10. Pe Bo sX Mare. 
Black, 
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THE KNIGHT’S MOVE AT CHESS. 
—<—_—— 
The problem of making the knight traverse every square 
in we board in succession, setting out from any square, 
has produged mach learned investigation, and bas been 
most el@porately, but not very intelligibly or simply ex- 
i We have no hesitation in saying, that the dia- 
gram we here publish is the most complete solution of 
the ever pubilshed, as it may be understood by a 
child. this dwplified diagram was suggested, a 
variety of methods of ‘covering the board have been pointed 
out, each separate method being the subject of a separate 
diagram. We have now before us a work, entitled ‘‘ An 
Attempt to Analyze the Automaton Chess-player,” &c. 
The appendix ‘is devoted to the subject of the knight’s 
move; and we have solutions by Euler, Demoivre, Mari- 
an, Montmart, and other mathematicians and chess- play- 
ers. These in the illustration require no lese than thirty- 
nine separate diagrams. All these different methods, and, 





indeed, all the varieties of path by which the knight can 
travcree the board, are explained simply and intelligibly by 


our little single diagram. It only remains to explain the pes 
cess by with this cmp es been obtined ee 
problem solved which hitherto been involved ‘agree 
perplexity. Pie 
Some months ago, in the chess department of the Kaki. 
» We proposed, as an exercise for the inghdaline 
our readers, the query, whether a general theorem couj 
be pointed out, to show how the aren. be made 
cover the sixty-four squares of the in as many 
moves, commencing from any square. Several of our eq. 
respondents bestowed their attention on the subject, an 
one gentleman, W.C. with more than ordinary pene. 
verance, demonstrated, in a series of letters, that the 
blem could be a to ee — result of his 
investigation was the present diagram of universal 
plication; and we take this ity 
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opportunity of 
our atknowledgments to W.C. and also 3 Mr. 
the artist, who has gratuitously executed the 
figure, expressly for our publication. The scheme is » 
plain as to render all directions superfluous, 4s our readen 
cannot fail to see, that, if they commence operations fq 
any of the dots in the centre of any one square, and folloy 
the white line, they will cover all the squares in 
and come back to that from which they set out. @. B.D. 
(% In contemplating the figure formed by the ling 
drawn from the centre of each square, there is one peculi. 
arity which can hardly fail to be noticed by our readen, 
viz.—-that the lines describing the moves from G 1, ove. 
EK 2 and C 8, to A 4, form one straight line, passing over 
seven squares. 
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Thiodon’s Theatre of Arts.—Our g¢dvertisement an. 
nouficing the entertainments at this place of amusement, 
in the last Mercury, was, by an error, headed * pos 
the last night,” in place of ** the last week but one.” 
bre era ce 

is stay, exp that li ty whi i a 
the cmaieaetine ot justly monic whe haa 
tended the Theatre of Arts will need no inducement to 
pewreiele viet 2 those who have not, would hap ph 

emselves 0: resent Sesting opportunity of devoting 
o fow. home ts os tela diverting 6a exhibitor 
which cannot fail to gratify both the young and the old.’ 
—=—=_— i —— Sa 


Co Correspondents. 
The lines to ——, beginhhing * Hal] minstrel of the wild ail 
plaintive lyre,” &c. are too sublime for our comprehension, | 
and, owing, we presume, to haste in the ther 
are several palpable grammatical inaccurasies in the les, 
as the writer will perceive, if he has a copy, and will Wir 
to the 10th, 17th, and 23d lines. What does the wile 
mean by ; 
« Till ‘ancy, wearying, as she wings the height,:' 
Thy muse has dared in his etherial flight, 
Despairs to reach the place thy muse has striven?” 
The muse may strive to attain a place, or strive for a platti 
but how she can strive a place we are at a loss to unde. 
stand. The author may perhaps ascribe it to our dulind; 
but we must confess, that, in our opinion, his verses ares 
mere assemblage of tropes and figures, which: convey » 
intelligible image to the mind, If our corr diffe 
with us on this point, we will proceed to the om 
rectness of our opinion by examples. We shail, at our fit 
leisure, peruse the other pieces. 
HERCULANEUM AND Pompgit.—Every thing connected wit. 

these relics of antiquity is so interesting, thet we need aX 
apologize fur having postponed several communications, » 
order to secure the insertion of a letter descriptive of Har- 
culaneum and Pompeii, which appeared in the Morahy 
Herald a few days ago. 4 
Before we insert the portion of the verses on madness, frp 
the “‘ Panoramas of the Pen,” we wish to know to wht 
extent the piece is likely to run. There are some gol 
passages, and much moral, in the specimen we hayes bt 
we think the author rather too diffuse. 


We have further to acknowledge Helveticus==J. L. of Watey 
ford—Q.—Juvenis—J. 




















. D. H. 
MuzrgonoLocy.—We have received on this subject, from Mr. 
Hanson, of Manchester, a second communication, which 
shall be given in the next Kaleidoscope. : 
Cuess Controvensy.—We have received a further communt 
cation from J. B., which, it appears, will terminate the 
controversy on his part. We must reserve this letter for 
next week, as our Chess department is preoccupied wid 
the article on the knight’s move. ‘ 
nd 
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